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Pb oloEN ELT LO'S 
BIRTHDAY 


N May 25, people of all parts of Yugoslavia, as in earlier years, celebrated President 

Tito’s birthday - the 64th this year. Tens of thousands of young men and women carried 

relay staffs with the greetings and best wishes of the people of their regions to the President. Many 

of them, wishing to send to Belgrade and the President, the greetings from the remote places and 

villages, went over Mt. Triglav, run through rain and storms and handed the messages to other 

runners. For the first time this year, President Tito attended the programme which is usually given 

in his honour at the Stadium of the Yugoslav People’s Army in Belgrade on this day by sportsmen 
and youths, 


In the evening, the Federal Executive Council gave a formal reception in honour of the 
President. 
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AFTER PRESIDENT TITO’S VISIT 
TO FRANCE 


Mihajlo JAVORSKI 


|e this dynamic and transition period of our times, when, 
a new and higher order in the life of nations, inspired by 

humanism and based on the utilization of the achievements 
of material and spiritual culture for the benefit of man, becomes 
inevitable in spite of all the inherited obstalces and forces of retro- 
gression, travels of: responsible statasmen and their personal con- 
tacts and direct exchanges of opinions are becoming increasingly 
frequent and necessary. The world follows such travels and exchanges 
of opinions with ever greater interest and hopes, aware that no 
efforts should be spared in removing the existing obstacles and in 
establishing the necessary understanding and confidence between 
nations which are the pre condition of lasting peace and fruitful 
cooperation, 


We Yugoslavs always followed President with great interest 
and welcomed him back with joy knowing that his visits to foreign 
countries are contributions of our country to the aspirations and 
endeavours of mankind towards the achievement of understanding 
and free development through peace and cooperation. Many people 
are still inclined to view the international situation from old po- 
sitions, to make reservations where they are not necessary. to put 
up defences where dangers are disappearing. The old state of affairs 
in the world has already been replaced by new and more favou- 
rable circumstances, so that the prospects of cooperation have 
brightened in accordance with the development and needs of the 
human race. Perhaps never before in the history of international 
relations has it been so necessary to oyercome difficulties and esta- 
blish greater understanding between peoples, work actively and be 
courageous enough to talk about the existing problems frankly, 
sincerely and persistently always remaining within the limits of 
realist appraisals and without cherishing illusions, President Tito, 
as generally recognized, is one of those statesmen who display such 
courage and frankness. His visits to Great Britain, Turkey and 
Greece, India and Burma, Ethiopia and Egypt and finally to France 
succeeded one another, and, indisputably, each of these trips mar- 
ked a step further in the affirmation of the Yugoslav policy of 
independence, and in the expansion of solid and friendly ties with 
other countries. These visits have shown that it was possible to 
find a common language with the leaders of those countries in 
sincere and frank talks and harmonize our mutual views on many 
international problems to a great extent. 


The communiques which were issued during these visits 
affirmed the principles of active coexistence as the only alternative 
the peoples and nations should take in order to be able to live and 
develop. x 


The Yugoslav people received the news of President Tito’s 
visit-to France with great satisfaction. We all followed with sin- 
cere hopes his visit to that country with which we are linked by 
many bonds of sympathy forged in the past, particularly during 
our common struggle against the same enemy in the two world 
wars, and by many identical interests. We have grown accustomed, 
through our ioint experiences, to esteem the French people and 
the qualities they display in war and peace, to admire the great 
cuttural contribution they have made to humanity, to sympathize 
with their difficulties and rejoice in their successes and victories. 
Therefore, we greatly appreciated the warm welcome given to Pre- 
sident Tito by the French leaders and the kind hospitality they 
offered him. Furthermore the sincere praise of ‘the wartime efforts 
of the Yugoslav people and their peaceful development, and the 
acknowledgment of President Tito’s abilities as a military leader 
and a statesman, showed that the French Government and people 
did not consider his arrival to Paris as a mere visit of state, but 
as “an event of major significance. This was also confirmed by the 
extremely cordial atmosphere in which talks were held, frankly and 
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sincerely, on a series of important problems. The vivid memories 
of the common struggles and links of our two countries in the past, 
and the great sympathies and confidence of the French people in 
Yugoslavia were eloquently demonstrated on this occasion. 

Under the present conditions the Franco—Yugoslav tradi- 
tional bonds of friendship acquire a new stimulus and substance 
through our common loyalty to the principles of national indepen- 
dence and peace, and through the wish of both countries to pro- — 
mote international cooperation. These are matters which the sta-— 
tesmen of both France and Yugoslavia must bear in mind in the — 
further development of mutual relations and in their activities in 
the international sphere. The political situation in which this meeting 
of the French and Yugoslav leaders took place, only enhanced the 
significance of their talks. The fact that many changes had taken 
place in international relations, during the past few years, or to be 
more precise months, thus leading to the relaxation of international — 
tension, made it necessary to consider international developments 
and the factors which influence them, and talk about concrete mea- 
sures which should be taken to eliminate difficulties and to esta-_ 
blish conditions fur the development of broader European and world — 
cooperation. 


France, without violating her obligations in various Western 
organizations, and Yugoslavia, remaining consistent in her policy — 
of independence, found a common language also on this occasion, 
displaying identical views on a spate of major world issues. The 


two governments agreed to work for an agreement on armament | 


control and limitation while stressing the importance of nuclear 
disarmament. They attached great significance to and showed keen 
interest for the solution of the problem of assistance to underde- 
veloped countries through the United Nations. In stating their 
readiness to continue their efforts’ aiming at the achievement of 
lasting peace and the promotion of cooperation between all nations, 


the Governments of France and Yugoslavia declared their loyalty 
to the principles of the United Nations Charter as well as their 
intention to work for the strengthening of the Organization thus 
enabling it to perform its universal duties. The fact that the French 
Government explained the situation in Algeria and the policy it 
pursues there during the talks testified to the sincerity and mutual — 
confidence which were characteristic for these talks. | 


The communique, imbued by the spirit of coexistence, reflects 
the degree of improvement reached in the world situation, testifies 
to the kindred views of the French and Yugoslav government on 
many important problems, and shows, that the two countries are 
prepared to work for further easement of tension and favourable 
development of the international situation. As such, the commu- 
nique is not only an important document for Franco—Yugoslav 
relations, but is also invested with a broader international sig- 
nificance. 

The results achieved show that President Tito’s visit to” 
France was not merely a new and important contribution to the 
over-all development of relations between France and Yugoslavia, 
but also another step along the road towards permanent peace and 
better relations between nations, We are convinced that the me- 
etings of statesmen which will take place after the Franco—Yugo- 
slav Paris talks and President Tito’s forthcoming visit to the Soviet 
Union will not provide a comfirmation, but also contribute to the 
realization of this aim. 


_ Opinions: on current: problems 


_ SESSION OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
OF OUN 


Rado’ STAMENKOVIC 


le the success of an international conference can be gauged 
by its spirit of tolerance and its efforts to find as many 

solutions as possible, then the April meeting of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe was more successful 
than any of its predecessors, as it confirmed once again that the 
improvement of the general international climate, particularly in 
Europe which had for years been the scene of the cold war, was 
not the product of only the subjective appraisals of optimistically 
inclined people. The atmosphere which prevailed in the Palace of 
Nations, although not entirely devoid of elements of the past, in- 
creased people’s confidence in the future, and provided an wune- 
quivocal confirmation of the new reality. This working and fun- 
damentally constructive atmosphere was not even affected to any 
appreciable extent by the delicate question of East German par- 
ticipation in the work of the Commission, which was raised by 
Czechoslovakia at the very beginning of the meeting. Formerly, 
this question was a subject of violent political discussion and mu- 
tual recriminations. But this time it did not succeed in worsening 
the climate or in -weakening. the will to- cooperate which was 
plainly displayed by the majority of delegates, although a disce- 
rning observer might have gained the uneasy impression that the 
great Western powers were categorically rejecting even purely 
technical solutions which would enable Eastern Germany to- take 
part in the work of the Commission without any implications 
concerning its political position. 


The prime characteristic of the meeting can perhaps best 
be described as realism which sought to find ways and means of 
cooperation under the present improved circumstances, while 
bearing in mind that, after the difficult years of cold war and 
world tension it is not possible to expect any prompt and general 
solutions of European economic problems. There were, of course, 
smaller and greater deviations frorn this realistic course which 
was upheld by the majority of delegations. The British delegation, 
for instance, practically opposed all proposals for the expansion of 
the Commission’s work. Holland, on the other hand, considered 
it necessary to remind the delegates present of the disagreeable 
experiences of the past, and call for caution. The French delegate, 
Andre Philippe, known for his rhetorical skill, could not resist the 
temptation to recall the earlier meetings in Geneva, before expres- 
sing France’s readiness to indorse the expansion of cooperation. 
His orations sounded as a censure of the Soviet Union by the 
West for the lost years, when the Commision served more as a 
political tribune than as an organization for the promotion and 
implementation of European cooperation. Notwithstanding the 
frequently protracted tirades of M. Philippe, the essential attitude 
of the French delegation was constructive and well-meaning. 


_ The Soviet Union at the other end of the line considered 
that there were wide possibilities for cooperation under the new 
conditions. Its plan for a European Economic Pact, which would, 
by one. stroke, eliminate all the existing economic questions, was 
certainly an expression of goodwill and optimism, but it went 
farther than it is possible to go at present. It is difficult to en- 
visage the realization of some of the proposals advanced. by this 
plan, such as, for instance, the joint exploitation of raw material 
resources, cooperation between the banking systems of the Euro- 
pean countries, and the general settlenient of the problems of 
European trade and belances of payment. It was therefore under- 
standable that the delegations of other European countries asked 
for more detailed explanations of the plan and for more time to 
study it. On the other hand, it is a positive fact that other coun- 
tries. gave a correct appraisal of the conctructive, efforts of ,the 
Soviet Union, and that a compromise was found which will make 
it possible to consider the whole matter thoroughly. The Soviet 
proposal to form a special committee within the Commission 


which would study the economic aspects of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy was received in more or less the same manner but 
the arguments used in this connexion were much more convin- 
cing. It could hardly be disputed that it would be useful if the 
Commission, as a European organization, were to consider so im- 
portant a question, regardless of the eventual establishment of a 
separate agency within the United Nations. The only thing that 
could be debated here is the question of form and scope in which 
this task would be entrusted to the Commission. Perhaps the 
Soviet Union overestimated the present possibilities; but it was 
impossible to find plausible arguments to oppose the essence of 
the Soviet proposal. The negative attitude taken by the great 
Western powers can be interpreted as the wish to preserve the 
monopolistic position of the organisations engaged in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes within the regional 
organizations of the West, which is obviously contrary to the in- 
terest of general European cooperation, it should be stressed in 
this connexion that this negative attitude was not absolute, 
and that it was not supported by .all the Western countries. Again, 
a kind of compromise was found by not rejecting the Soviet pro- 
posal, but only postponing it until the next meeting of the Com- 
mission when it will be considered. 


The practical character of the eleventh meeting of the 
Economic Commission for Europe was also reflected in the intro- 
duction of a new feature which will become a regular point on 
the agenda in future, i. e. the general debate on the work of the 
committees. This point was formerly insisted upon only by a few 
countries, but received careful attention at this’ meeting. Alt- 
hough a purely formal matter at first sight it is of great signifi- 
cance, as it shows that the conditions have become ripe for the 
work of the committees, which are the basic technical organs 
responsible for the implementation of actions in the field of Eu- 
ropean cooperation, to come into the foreground. The inclusion 
of this item on the agenda at the same time makes it possible to 
examine the work of the committees in all its aspects, thus ena- 
bling every delegation to state its views, and put forward its sug- 
gestions requests concerning the operational mechanisms of the 
Commission. 

Taken as a whole, this years discussion on the committees 
was far more lively than at the previous metings. It would be 
difficult to enumerate all the different proposals for the expansion 
of the work of individual coommittees submitted by various dele- 
gations primarily those from the East European countries. Propo- 
sals were put forward for the implementation of small-scale con- 
crete chemes, the extension of economic research and the ex- 
changes of technical and other information concerning the diffe- 
rent branches of industry, or, as in the case of the Trade Com- 
mittee, measures were suggested aiming at the intensification of 
direct contacts between business organizations and experts, and 
the exchange of ‘export lists and other data indispensable for 
gaining better acquaintance of East-west trade possibilities. All 
these proposals and suggestions, which on the whole met with the 
unanimous approval of all delegations, were modest but concrete 
contributions to European cooperation in various fields of econo- 
mic life. 

Needless to say, greatest interest was shown in the discus- 
sions in the Trade Committee where the problem of East-West 
relations was raised'in the most concrete form. The discussions 
showed that both sides are equally interested in the expansion of 
trade, for which there are solid possibilities. In this connexion 
the constructive attitude of the Belgian and Swedish delegations, 
as well as those of other smajler countries deserve especial men- 
tion. The general interest for the expansion of East West trade 
was also manifested by the favourable reception of the third Sc- 
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viet draft resolution on the expansion of business contacts, which, 
was unanimously accepted after certain amendments. Much atten- 
tion was devoted to the problem of a multilateral payments system, 
whose solution would - at leats, to a certain extent - contribute, 
notably fo the development of economic cooperation in Europe. 
Moreover, the general impression prevailed that all European 
countries are interested in finding solutions which would corres- 
pond to the present possibilities and be supplemented by other 
elements later on. The initiative of the Secretariat for the creation 
of a mechanism ‘of inter-European compensations on a volunatary 
basis was favourably received by almost all delegations with the 
exception of Great Britain, which sharply opposed the proposal, 
maiutaining that the transferability of the sterling provides ‘suffi- 
~ cient possibilities for multilateral payments. 

The progress made in what is commonly referred to as 
the South European scheme should be considered a mason suc- 
cess of the Commission. An expert group working in conjunction 
with the Secretariat, completed a study of certain aspects of Greek, 
Turkish, Yugoslav and Italian economic development. This group 
put forward a certain number of definite projects whose financing 
would require the cooperation of other European countries in view 
of their regional and European significance. This team work in 
the study of problems of economic development proved to be 
very useful, and will probably be applied in the future in other 
cases where there are points in common between the interests of 
the individual national economies. 

The general debate on the European economic situation, 
too, had a more concrete character than at earlier meetings. The 
debate was not used - as previously the case - as an opportunity 
- to glorify one’s own successes or to criticize the policies of other 
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economic systems, and a serious discussion - often on a high 
theoretical level - as, for instance, the report of the Norwegian — 
delegate on home and foreign economic problems took place. It 
was particularly pleasing to hear the overtones of self-criticism 
and the theoretic analyses in the speeches of certain East Euro- 
pean delegates, as in the reports of the répresentatives of Hun- 
gary, the Ukraine and Poland for example. 


The Economic Survey for Europe was well received although 
the individual delegations had many critical remarks to make. The 
experts of the Secretariat had exerted great efforts to render this 
publication, which has already acquired an enviable reputation, 
‘even more valuable, both by the wealth of selected statistical 
data and theoretical analyses. The fairly extensive chapter on in- 
vestment problems, includes a. very useful comparative analysis 
of the investment policies pursued by the individual European 
countries, although perhaps insisting too much on the differences 
that prevail between Eastern and Western Europe while failing 
to lay sufficient stress on those elements in the field of invest- 
ments which are more or less common to all countries in the 
world. 


Finally, the fact that the European countries had not for- 
gotten their obligations towards the underdeveloped areas was 
another positive feature of this meeting. The Executive Secretary 
Mr. Mirdal, and the delegates of Yugoslavia, France, Holland 
and a number of other countries, emphasized the importance of 
assistance to the underdeveloped countries. The significance of 
this problem was also partially reflected in the unanimously 
approved French-Czechoslovak resolution on the readiness of the 
Economic Commission for Europe to develop trade contacts with 
other regional commissions of the United Nations. 


STATUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AGENCY 
FOR NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Dr. J. ARNEJC 


FTER a two months’ session of the Washington twelve 
country conference in Washington, a Draft Statute of the 
International Atom Agency was made public by the end of 

April. This Draft Statute will again be discussed, probably amen- 
ded and approved at the conference of states which is expected to 
be held in New York in September. This conference is scheduled 
to complete work in time to enable the General Assembly, which 
is to convene at its Eleventh Session in New York in November, 
to consider the problem of peacetime application of atomic energy 
with special reference to the new Agency. In view of the fact 
that the Atom Agency will be a specialized bodv and supervise the 
use of an entirely new and potentially still unknown material, the 
Draft Statute is now being carefully studied by all governments 
concerned. The lack of any definite comments on the matter — ei- 
ther by spokesmen of individual governments or by the press is 
therefore quite understandable. It is certainly premature to em- 
bark on analyses of the many and complicated clauses of the 


Statute or to draw any final conclusions concerning them. Whet 
we can do at present is to consider the ideas upon which the 
Draft Statute is based, and make some principled remarks which ~ 
one is bound to make when reading the Statute. 


Before passing to concrete’ facts, it #zould be noted that the 
participants in the Washington Conference accepted the Draft 
Statute unanimously. The significance of this fact cannot be di- 
minished by the reservations voiced by individual countries con- 
cerning certain clauses of the Statute, since the latter referred 
rather to technical considenations than matters_of principle, which 
can easily be rectified by more precise formulations. It may be — 
assumed that many countries which did not take part in the Wa- 
shington conference have the same or similar reservations but this 
does not mean that they have adopted a negative attitudes towards © 
the Agency or the Draft Statute. We may therefore conclude that — 
the conference scheduled in September will not merely approve 
the provisions of the Draft Statute, but that lively and constructive 
discussions will take place, as all countries would like the new 
Agency to be a real instrument of fruitful international cooperation 
in the use of atomic energy. The unanimity displayed at the 
Washington Conference shows that it is possible to reach agree- 
ments on concrete questions in which all countries are vitally 
interested. Apart from this, it should be stated in this connexion 
that the agreement on the Draft Statute was not reached by the 
modification of the original proposal — as often the case when 
compromises are involved — and that this agreement has not - 
resulted in any vague and ambiguous formulations of clauses, 
although, it must be admitted, some of them are fairly complicated, 
and require thorough study. The significance of the unanimity 
in the acceptance of the Draft Statute cannot be minimised either 
by the fact that the interests of the big and leading powers in the 
field of atomic energy were not so contradictory this time, and 
that criticism of the Draft Statute largely stemmed from the less 
developed countries which demanded that the principle of equality 
and independence be fully upheld. This attitude of the less deve- 
loped countries is quité understandable in view of the potential 


dangers which could threaten their independence if this principle 
were not respected. The Indian Premier, Nehru, had these dangers 
in mind when he said that the ’new Agency should not have the 
character of a trust or grant assistance only to individual nations 
but to all countries interested”, and that its activity and control 
should not be such as to influence the economic life of individual 
countries or create an unhealthy situation in which the states recei- 
ving aid from the Agency would be treated differently from those 
which do not need such aid’. This can be accomplished in spite 
of the great differences wnich prevail among the individual coun- 
tries in the development of atomic energy. The acknowledging of 
these differences and the advantages of the leading powers expres- 
sed in the Draft Statute should not exert a negative influence on 
its democratic character or on the functioning of the Agency itself. 
In view of the present international situation it is possible to find 
a democratic basis which would be acceptable to all. 


The Draft Statute primarily stresses the exclusivity of the 


Agency’s work in the peacetime application of atomic energy.. 


Many of its clauses in various forms — legal, technical and scienti- 
fic sanction cooperation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
This is testified both by the clauses concerning the non-fulfillmeat 
of obligations, but also in those which regulate the system gover- 
ning the inspection and approval of the plans of individual coun- 
tries which may apply to the Agency for assistance and cooperation, 
The Draft Statute also provides for the Agency’s right to dispose 
of used fuels, so that the separation of plutonium could not be 
used for any other purpose. Needless to say, these provisions would 
only be applicable to the materials, received from the Agency or 
through its assistance, and do not refer to the materials already at 
the disposal of individual countries or which may be procured in 
other ways (as the present cost of fuels is still too high, it is 
improbable that smaller and less developed countries could produce 
them without assistance). Furthermore these provisions would for 
the time being affect only the great powers; and are therefore 
being discussed in otuer organs of the United Nations as well. 


The existence of undeveloped countries and their interes 
in the use of atomic energy was also reflected the Draft Statute. 
The fuels and fissionable materials wich whill be placed at the 
disposal of, or sold the Agency will not be stored only at the 
headquarters of the Agency. but also in various other parts of the 
world, particularly in the inderdeveloped countries. The participa- 
tion of the underdeveloped countries in the Agency’s Board of 
Governors will be greater than originally planned, and the fairly 
complicated procedure of periodical rotation of Board members 
Guarantees a correct geographical distribution of seats witnin it. 
The short term of office of Board members will make it possible 
for o large number of smaller and less developed countries to be- 
come members of this body, while on the other hand, prevent 
ing the development of greater activity by countries which may be 
interested in increasing the efficiency of the Agency’s work, since 
it cannot be assumed that all member countries will be equally 
interested in its different schemes. However, this will make the 


smaller countries, i, e. temporary members of the Board support 
the initiatives and proposals which may be in the interest of <1} 
or almost all small and underdeveloped countries. 


The activities the Board of Governors include the establish- 
ment of relations between the Agency and: the United Nations. It 
is proposed that the Agency should submit overall reports to tke 
general Assembly, and reports on some specific matters to the Se- 
curity Council or to the Economic and Social Council. Similarly, 
the Agency is to pay due attention to the resolutions of the Ge- 
neral Assembly concerning the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Hence, the General Assembly becomes the principal factor in de- 
termining the political activities in this field, although its powers 
in this respect have not yet been fixed precisely. No comparison 
between the Agency and other bodies of the United Nations which 
are responsible to the General Assembly can give a clear picture 
of these relations, because the Agency is different in character and 
its relations with the United Nations still remain to be deter- 
mined. 


The promotién of international scientific cooperation, is a 
fundamenta] task of the Agency and the Draft Statute devotes 
careful attention to this matter, providing for exchanges of infor- 
mation, vists of scientists and development of research and other 
work in individual countries. There are still too many secrets, i. e. 
results of expensive research work and experiments which have not 
been made public in nuclear science. Last year’s. Geneva Atomic 
Energy Conference revealed some of these achievements’ showing 
that the same tests, with the same results, had been carried out 
simultaneously in several countries. The withholding of such data 
was not always dictated exclusively by security considerations, but, 
to a certain extent, also by the interests of the financial circles 
whose present positions may be endangered by the future develop- 
ment of atomic energy. Under the Draft Statute, the Agency has 
the right to inspect and study ail inventions brought abont by 
projects it approved and assisted including those under patent licence, 
Hence these inventions would become international property, while 
it is an indisputable fact that such inventions can also be madein 
small and less developed countries which would not profit by 
keeping them secret. The Agency can play a verv significant role 
in imporoving international scientific and technical cooperation. 


Principled criticism of the Draft Statute was primarily 
called forth by the too elaborate system of inspection and control. 
Some of the measures proposed are similar to the methods used 
by certain international bodies for the extension of assistance which 
are not always acceptable to the recipient countries. This particu- 
larly applies to the system of approving the schemes and prospects 
proposed which, if the Statute provisions are interpreted differently 
or if the role of the Agency is not grasped correctly, may assume 
the form of interference in the internal affairs of individual coun- 
tries, Nonetheless, it is a favourable circumstance that this system 
will- be applied by an international body created by the United 
Nations. This fact will require due attention when determining 
closer relations between the Agency and the United Nations so as 
to. ensure that the rights and duties of the Agency emanate from 
the United Nations in the interest of all countries. The proposed 
right to control the material and fuels supplied by the Agency or 
procured through its aid, is reminiscent of similar provisions in 
some of the present bilateral agreements on cooperation in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. All the proposed precautionary 


measures to safeguard public health and security are necessary and 
essential. The Agency, as a mandatory body of the United Nations, 
is entitled to take steps to see that the fissionable material proc- 
ured through its aid are used exclusively for peaceful purposes, 
that the supply and distribution of fuels should be free of all 
discrimination, as it would otherwise result in unequal economic 
development in different regions of the world. 


At the present stage of technological development. the pro- 
cess of extracting nuclear fuels and rare elements is still too expen- 
sive, so that it can only be done by a limited number of countries. 
Consequently, there is no difficulty in understandiug the implication of 
the term ”’special ,,fissionable materials” which are subject to diffe- 
rent treatment and control. It is more difficult to understand the 
procedure foreseen for provisional materials’, primarily uranium 
and thorium. It may soon become possible to carry out the extrac- 
tion of natural uranium on a larger scale, also in the smaller and 
less developed countries in which the enforcement of the restrictions 
provided for by the Draft Statute would only regard progress. Thus 
countries could — without any real necessity and against their will 
and possibilities — be kept in dependence on the industrially de- 
veloped countries which are in a position to produce fissionable 
m»terials. A thorough analisis of the system of control and inspec- 
tion would perhaps reveal the real character of these provisions, 
but that is not the intention of this article. Control over the use 
of fissionable material is necessary, at the present level of scientific 
development and a correctly applied system of international inspec- 
tion may be acceptable to all who wish to preserve their indepen- 
dent positions. Consequently, the provisions of the Draft Statute 


which regulate the use of fissionable materials, security measures, 
control and so on must be thoroughly studied (while bearing in 
mind both the prestige and the role of the United Nations in the 
world today) by all governments which intend to participate serio- 
usly in the work of the Atom Agency. 


By adhering strictly, to the resolutions passed at the last two 
meetings of the general Assembly, the forthcoming international 
atomic energy conference will only be able to admit members of 
the United Nations and those countries belonging to its specialised 
agencies, to the new atom agency so that actually the latter will 
not be universal in character. The Draft Statute provides for the 
possibility of subsequent admission to the Agency of those coun- 
tries whose admission is the exclusive concern of the General As-— 
sembly, namely the Security Council. This provision refers to 
countries which are not yet members of the United Nations it 
would seem however that the admission of a state to the United 
Nations does not automatically entitle the latter to membership in 
the Atom Agency as well. These restrictions of the universality of 
so important an organization are political in character, and testify 
to the survival of some old conceptions in international relations. 
These restrictions are not in the interest of the Agency, particularly — 
if the countries which could play a significant role on the field of 
atomic energy are barred from it. 


Regardless of all the objections put forward, the Draft Sta- 
tute of the International Atom Agency represents a serious effort 
to create such a body within the framework of the United Nations 
which would be capable of directing the development of nuclear 
scien:e and technology in the interest of progress and prosperity. 


POSSIBILITIES OF EUROPEAN COOPERATION 


a GUSTINCIC 


legs is no doubt any more that possibilities for cooperation 
among European countries have increased considerably 
since the relaxation of international tension. These pos- 


sibilities are no longer manifested only by declarations but are- 


also confirmed by the numerous links established between the 
individual nations in Western and Eastern Europe, regardless of 
the regional situation and bloc adherence of these countries. But 
it is no less clear, at the same time, that actual cooperation and 
‘contacts lag behind those that might unite this continent — which 
has no difficulties in the way of communications or geographical 
conditions. Apart from this, specific forms of closer cooperation 
in the geographical or political sense of this word have developed 
in the cold war years. Europe is actually divided into several zones 
of cooperation (with the exception of several uncommitted countries 
which, particularly Yugoslavia, have been cooperating ‘for some 
time on a broad European basis). Hence the further development 
of cooperation between all parts of the continent, primarily depends 
on finding the answer to the question how to reconcile the wide 
possibilities of inter-European ‘connexions with those germs of 
closer association which are already in one @r another phase of 
realization. 


It seems that such an answer, can only be realistic. Many 
organisations which made their appearance in the postwar years, 
supported by an entire philosophy on the obsolescence of the nar- 
rowly-national political or economic sovereignty, have now developed 
to such an extent of drawn nearer to their realization, that the 
attempt to abolish them, might aggravate while certainly not 
improving the international atmosphere. Although some of these 
forms, for the time being, are of a doubtful value and provoke, 
in a section of the European public opinion, doubts and open 
criticism (for instance the Coal and Steel Pool, Euroatom etc.), 
they should nonetheless be apart from the military blocs, such as 
NATO or the Warsaw Pact. If some West European politicians 
assert that their countries have not joined the NATO by their 
free choice, but under pressure of the international situation in 
the midst of which they felt too weak for individual action, then 
the need for economic linking up, which lies at the base of some 
Tegional organizations or ideas, stems from the wish to restore, to 
divided Europe, the strength which would ensure it a more inde- 
pendent position in the world, In the words of Paul Henri Spaak, 
the international significance of Europe is steadily declining. 
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It would certainly be difficult to find fault with the wish 
to strengthen the significance of Europe, as the promotion of 
Europe’s significance is bound to reduce the significance of pres-_ 
entday blocs, which came into being precisely on its divided soil. 
The question is, therefore, whether it is expedient to continue 
the parallel development of some of the existing forms of European 
cooperation among which OEEC — is probably the most important 
— or whether we are on the threshold of a new epoch when a 
number of new bold steps should be taken in order to devise new 
and broader solutions. | 


As we have already pointed out that the path of rejecting 
existing experiments must not be followed — the latter having 


already been dearly paid for by the nations taking part in them — 
it would be necessary to profit y the favourable international 
conditions for more intensive exchanges and rapprochement — 
first of all between individual countries. But these countries must, 
in the interests of peace and coexistence, see to it that their 
participation in closer associations should not an obstacle for such 
national contacts, just as the opposite side should refrain from 
denoncing any country because of its participation in these as- 
sociations! Therefore, sovereignty is nonetheless important 
for the further advancement of the economic, cultural and even 
political cooperation among the European countries. The possibility 
of pursuing a flexible national policy is today the best guarantee 
for the broader linking of such a country with the general Euro- 
pean complex. Sovereignty is an obstacle to the creation of blocs, 
as blocs tend at least to curtail sovereign rights their smaller 
members. Sovereignty has proved indispensable for a truly broad 
cooperation which would rely on natural and historical — in this 
case European — and not purely tactical elements. The motives 
which inspire the European states to establish connexions between 
their eastern and western parts (above all) are not narrowly po- 
litical, but of an historical nature and a necessity of modern 
development. 


Needless to say, the term sovereignty, should not be inter- 
preted too narrowly. Modern economy demands ever stronger 
inter — connexion ever greater markets. The hope of the Nor- 
wegians that the creation of a common Scandinavian market will 
provide them with a solid consumer for some new and very ambitious 
branches of their industry, and that inter — connexion with the 
other nordic countries would attract a stronger flow of investments to 
their industry, is characteristic of the smaller European countries. 
Hence it would be wrong to interpret sovereignty as the abandonment 
of certain projects aiming at the creation of broader, especially eco- 
nomic complexes, where they naturally spring up or where they have 
become a national aspiration. But this is valid only for complexes 
which unite equal nations or where there is no danger of 
foreign domination which would sooner or later revive the atmos- 
phere of suspicion, friction and a new division of forces in Europe. 
Joint activity must, therefore, benefit every member, while not 
monopolising his activity towards other parts of the continent, not 
depriving him of the right to create his own balance. There Are, 
— gradual linking up, individual association. There is no doubt 
that the latest events have convinced all Europe that such a path 
of gradual rapprochement of European nations without ’’surgical 


NATO 


Djuka 


; id bast North Atlantic Treaty Organisation the foremost military 
alliance of the western powers has slowly and somewhat 
bashfully and reluctantly began its adaptation to the newly 

created international situation. This is moré or less the general 

impression gained after the recent meeting of the NATO Council 
in Paris. Although serious differences prevail as to the mode in 
which this about-turn should be carried out most membres of this 
organisation adopted the standpoint that the new situation requires 

a new NATO, a new policy and a new orientation of this organi- 

sation. The Americans particularly, newsmen with their talent for 

clipped and streamlined idiom aptly coined these tendencies as 
the ,,New look“ of the NATO. 


It should immediately be stressed, however, that for the 
time being only tendencies rather than concrete political decisions 
and the implementation of an elaborate new policy are in question. 
In fact the only decision reached by the meeting in Paris, — as 
almost everyone previously emphasised that something must be 
done as regards the adjustment to the new conditions, — is that 
the NATO should devote greater attention to economic activities 
in the future, so that a special three member group has been set 

p which should propose concrete measures at the forthcoming 
ession of the NATO while devoting particular attention 
© the French proposal on the creation of a world agency wi- 
hin the United nations for the extension of aid to undeveloped 


\ 


interventions” and complete about — turns in politics —. pays: 
best. The Scandinavian countries, since they have normalized 
their relations with the East, will be in a position to build the 
Nordic world,.much more actively. Those West European countries: 
which are members of narrower economic organizations, will be 
able, in view of the same normalization, to create a balance which 


they might have lost precisely in these organizations. (As some 
members were far stronger). Cvuuntries which, owing to there 
outstanding interests in various parts of the world, neg'ected 


European cooperation — will now be able, since East-West exch- 
anges are increasing, to find an equivalent on the Europear 
for losses suffered outside Europe: we have Great Britain in mi 
The Eastern Evropean countries, again, will be able to overc 
a certain one-sidedness of their development — especially econo 

Last, the uncommitted countries will get a satisfaction for their 
past policy which was not less > European” because these countri 
were not members of European military and political organiz 
except those strictly regional. Moreover, they will find that 
sely this course of non — alienment enabled them to grect 
new era as the vanguard of actual European cooperation. 


BOD AY 


JULIUS 


countries. Hence, to sum up the recent Paris meeting marked a 
shift of stress towards the non military aspects of the western 
alliance. 


The ”Spectator” is disappointed: 


What seems to have happened is that a combination 
of insufficient preparation and general reluctance to surrender 
any fraction of national sovereignty sterilised the discussions. 
on NATO’s future from the start. Strictly nothing was 
accomplished in Paris and it looks as though the Foreign 
Ministers did not, in fact, try very hard to accomplish any- 
thing. Yet the problem of NATO’s future is an urgent one. 
Delay in changing the structure of the alliance may lead to 
its succumbing to the internal stress, which Russian policy 
is only too ready to exploit. The Foreign ministers should 
think longer and quicker in the future. 


Hence even the most conservative circles seem impatient to: 
see a change of NATO policy. It is generally realised that ’’some- 
thing should be done’”’. This is in fact an entirely logical consequence 
of a trend which is obvious for some months aiready. The impro- 
ved international climate brought about by the equilibrium of po- 
wer, the ever stronger wish for peace, the change of Soviet foreign 
policy and the increasingly important role of the non-bloc countries 
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all contributed to the permanent and deep crisis of the former 
cold «war conceptions. 


Those who are convinced that the future of peace lies in 
coexistence, i. ¢. not bloc coéxistence but the active coexistence of 
peoples and countries, are fully aware that in this phase marked 
by the gradual relaxation of tension it would be unrealistic to 
expect a dissolution of blocs, and hence also the NATO, and that 
the lasting stabilisation of peace and the compromise solution of 
outstanding international issues cannot be imagined without the 
gradual disappearence of, blocs from the international scene. What 
we expect can most appropriately be termed as gradual ’’withering- 
away” of blocs, their internal transformation and the abandonment 
of blocs i. e. force as a method and basis of policy as well as the 
elimination of mistrust between east and west, and the questiof a 
common platform for lasting cooperation based on the principle of 
coexistence and collective security. This will certainly be a protra- 
cted process, but this is also the only course which will ensure 
peace, and many symptoms indicate that objective logic of world 
developments, requires the adoption of such a course of action if 
one wishes to avoid a new world conflict. 


Contemplaed in this light the adaptation of the NATO 
to the new conditions is all the more interesting as:it implies in 
the first place that the pursuit of the oid policy resulted in dea- 
dlock, and second that of course the NATO is not being aban- 
doned, because in the opinion of the big powers the level of the 
present international developments does not vouchsafe the abolis- 
hment of blocs; third that a new policy is being sought and that 
the paramount idea is now economic and political instead of exclu- 
sively military cooperation.Fourth, that proposals on the extension 
of aid to the underdeveloped countries are gaining increasing im- 
pact, although this is still being contemplated today most frequen- 
tly as part of the struggle for prestige and influence in the ”un- 
determined” countries. Such tendencies should obviously be well- 
comed, as they represent a comparative progress, a step forward 
in comparison with the former concepts, a new sign of the impro- 
vement of the international atmosphere. 


Needless to say, no one underestimates the need for security 
as this would be both dangerous and naive. However, the gist of 


the entire problem lies in the achievement of this universally 
desired security under the present conditions. The blocs surged forth 
as a consequence of the cold war, just as the armaments race reflected 
the tendency to counter force by force. But what remains to be 
done now, under the new conditions where force obviously is of 
ever lesser account as a solution, how should this indispensable 
security be organised today? While receiving the Charlemagne Peace 
Prise in Aachen a few days ago Sir Winston Churchill expressed 
a few intéresting ideas on security which called forth lively 
comment. 

The only unity one may expect from force, said the old 
British statesman, ”is unity in ashes and death’. Churchill expressed 
the idea on the necessity for unity of a ’’greater Europe” which 
does not exclude the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe, and finally 
concluded that the spirit of the NATO should not preclude the 
possibility that the Soviet Union and. Eastern Europe join the 
Atlantic Treaty. Although the details of Churchill’s idea are not 
clear, and general confusion reigns as to their interpretation, even 
if these ideas might sound unrealistic, we are primarily interested 
in the fundamental concept, i. e. European unity and its security 
based not on antagonistic blocs, but on a kind of a united common, 
harmonius system of European security which would at the same 
time enable the development of over-all cooperation in peace and 
coexistence and thus create the pre-conditions for the compromise 
solution of outstanding international questions particularly those 
European. It is doubtless very interesting to note that Churchill 
apparently assignes priority, chronologically speaking, to the con= 
clusion of a security arrangment over solution of other outstanding 
unsolved European issues, hence also that German reunion thus 
giving rise to so much dissatisfaction in Western Germany which is 
also the leading opponent of the new course of Atlantic policy. 


While not embarking on an analysis of Churchill’s proposals, 
which remain deliberately vague one thing is no less certain: that 
Churchill also joined the ranks of those who in the new situation 
seek new ways leading to the further pacification, the gradual 
improvement of east west relations, the adoption of the idea of a 
realistic organisation of international cooperation and European 
security. 


Slowly but surely the West is also collectively obliged to 
react favourably to the changed conditions in the world, to change 
and adapt the Atlantic policy. Time marches on. It would be 
futile to charge at open doors. while adherence to the old policy 
would cause immense harm to the west and to peace. Therefore 
the present tendencies of adjusting the NATO to the new condi- 
tions, a certain weakening of its military character, and the new 
ideas of European cooperation,as well as Churchill’s intimations 
in this respect, should be contemplated as symptoms of the crisis 
of old conceptions and the quest of a new policy which, under 
the present conditions, must represent the negation of the cold 
war, and a realist, persistent construction of bridges of cooperation 
and confidence between the European countries. 


Parliamentary Life 


SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY AND GOVERNMENT 
“i ADMINISTRATION 


Anton VRATUSA 


UNDER SECRETARY IN THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


I 

HE enactment of the law on Government Administration and 
the recent reorganisation of the Yugoslav Federal administra- 
tion gave rise to the question, advanced by some observers 
-of Yugoslav internal development, whether these measures imply a re- 
duction of the autonomy of our communes, and a retrogresion leading 
to the renewal of direct state intervention in the social life of the 
country, particularly in the field of economy, thus marking an 
attempt to re-establish a centralised authority, or to put it briefly, 
whether the Yugoslav poticy of developing the machinery of socia- 

list self-government has been revised. 


I must stress immediately that these ’misgiWiggs’’ are enti- 
tely unfounded, just as the ’’misgivings” lest Yugoslavia end in 
anarchy after having embarked on the road of decentralisation and 
the gradual socialisation of state functions in all fields of social 
life, were unfounded. I think that the experiences gained so far in 
the development of our social system have shown, that we have 
precisely to thank the liberation of the creative forces of the broa- 
dest masses through the promotion of organs of self management 
from workers councils in economy, communes, to the organs of 
social management in the health and social services, education etc. 
for .the elimination of bureaucracy and the creation of sound 
foundations for the further development of a system based on the 
initiative of the broadest masses of the working people. 


Wherever this was possible during the past few years, 
administrative forms of management were replaced by various 
forms of social and sef-management. As known, greatest stress was 
daid on the promotion of workers councils in economy in the 
setting up of communes as the basic socio-economic units of our 
»system and the organisation of a system of organs of social mana- 
gement at all levels from the municipality to the federation. This 
is eloquently testified by the fact that every seventh worker and 
employee in our country takes part in the organs of workers self- 
Management, while in the six capitals of the federal republics 
every fourteenth citizen participates in various agencies of social 
and self-management. 


The process of decentralisation, namely the creation of the 
basic organs of social management was paralleled by the achieve- 
ment of the democratic forms of unification and coordination of 
all functions in economy and other fields which must be centrali- 
sed in a modern society, or to be more precise, coordinated in the 
interest of the entire community. In production, commerce, tran- 
sport and catering this function is entrusted to the chambers: that 
of industry, agriculture, construction etc. Representatives of wor- 
kers councils of economic organisations in the domain of production, 
commerce transport etc. deliberate and bring decisions in the 
management boards of chambers. In the sphere of education, health 
service, social insurance, culture, scientific institutions etc. this 
function is discharged by Councils namely other organs of social 
management, All these bodies are elective and independent in their 
-work. Their sphere of competence, jurisdiction and mutual rights 
and duties are regulated by law, plan and other decisions of repre- 
sentative bodies, and no administrative apparatus is entitled to 
interfere with their work by administrative or other measures. 


It is known that the government administrative apparatus 
particularly that federal and republican was radically reduced, not 
only as regards its competence but also as regards the number of 
bodies and employees, thus preparing the way for the direct parti- 
-cipation of the broadest strata of the people in the organs of self 
management. This objective has largely, been achieved already. It is 
rue, however, that much still remains to be done as regards the 
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further elaboration and development of the system, but the funda- 
mental danger, that of stagnation and bureacracy has been elimina- 
ted. The apparatus of direct socialist democracy has become an 
integral and unalienable part of our reality. : 


In order to achieve the objectives in view and ensure the 
most rapid progress possible, it is primarily necessary to ensure 
the uniformity in the implementation of the fundamental principles 
underlying the development of socialist relations at all levels and 
in all fields and second, to set up a mechanism which will be 
capable of protecting legality, i. e. both the rights of the individual 
citizen and organ of self government from eventual arbitrary ten- 
dencies regardless of their origin, as well as the fulfillrnent of 
duties which the community sets before the individual and organs 
of self-management. Only under the condition that everyorie acts 
according to law and in accordance with the principles of socialist 
relations will it be possible to ensure the rights of the free citizen 
on truly socialist principles. 


This is also the fundamental objective and essence of the 
Law on Government administration and the other measures taken in 
connexion and in accordance with this Law. Namely in the deve- 
lopment of the system of democratic self government, administra- 
tive organs were not also rendered capable at the same time of 
exercising full control on behalf of society over the legality of 
the work of the organs of self government and the enforcement of 
law, the fulfillment of the economic plan and other decisions of the 
representative bodies. Apart from this, the organs of social mana-~ 
gement lacked the necessary expert assistance in the implementa- 
tion of the law, which should be guaranteed by a highly compe- 
tent administration. 


The fact the organs of government were not independent 
enough weakened their sense of responsibility, so that the repre- 
sentative organs from the highest to the lowest, i. e. executive 
councils, peoples committees, councils, were overstrained by the 
management of a spate of administrative affairs, which could and 
should have been deliberated precisely by administrative organs. 


Last, prompt reaction was also lacking with regard to cases 
of illegality in administration and management of peoples property, 
to the laying of production and other relations on the basis of 
social ownership over the means of production and to the enac- 
tment of regulations, particularly on the part of organs of local 
self management etc. The solution of these problems could of sourse 
not be sought in a reduction of the rights vested in the organs of 
workers self management and social management. Moreover, this 
would also not have been practicable even if such an intention 
existed. The democratic solution of this problem, on the basis of 
the Constitutional Law and in accordance with the objectives of 
the further development of socialist democracy should have been 
sought exclusively in the promotion of the system of direct parti- 
cipation of producers in the management of the social means of 


production and general social affairs and the consolidation of those 


organs which will contribute to legality, this being primarily a 
highly competent government administration. 


The Constitutional Law determines the limits and competence 
of the Yugoslay Government administration. It is not autonomous 
in the sense of an omnipotent commanding body but is independent 
in the enforcement of regulations enacted by the representative 
bodies and in the protection of legality. In this capacity it can 
actually ’’enforce’ the law and ’’supervise the enforcement of the 
law” on the part of organs of social management, extent the nece- 
ssary expert assistance to the organs of self-government and con- 
trol legality without the danger that it will curtail the rights of 
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the organs of selfmanagement or limit the possibilities of citizens 
participation in the mechanism of direct democracy in any way 
whatever by so doing. 


LB hinds 

In view of the significance of government administration in 
our system, it is mecessary te call attention to some principles 
which were and remain the prime characteristics of the system of 
direct socialist democracy in our country: First: The machinery 
of organs of workers self and social management’ over the means 
of production in all spheres of social life represents the basis of 
the system. It is on this basis that mutual coordination of activity 
is carried out both horizontally on the level of the level of the 
municipality, district, republic and federation, as well as on the 
plane of vertical inter-connexion where necessary. The organs of 
self-management and social management are linked only by law 
and the social plan. The material, political and moral stimulus both 
of the individal and the collective constitutes the motive force 
underlying the mass activity in organs of self management. No 
administrative apparatus is entitled either ’from above” of other- 
wise to impose decisions or influence the work of the organs of 
self and social management if their activities conform to the law. 
This is the Yugoslav conception of the process of de-etatisation 
namely the socialisation of state functions in all domains in accor- 
dance with our material possibilities and the maturing of other 
conditions among which socialist consciousness plays a decisive role. 


seocond: The rights and duties of the Government administration 
which is organised in the form of state secretariats, executive coun- 
cil secretariats, committees, councils, boards and other bodies are 
precisely defined by law. Therefore the administration may only 
function within the limits of the powers vested in it by the law, 
the economic plan and other regulation, enacted by the represen- 
tative organs. Let us only mention the well known principle of the 
Yugoslav constitutional law accoding to which the mutual rela- 
tions of Federal, republican, district and municipal organs of ad- 
ministration are not based on the ’’superior-subordinate”’ relation- 
ship of the senior organs of administration towards those junior. 
The aim of vertical interconnexion in administration is solely the 
professional advancement of the service, the safeguarding of the 
legality of work, improvement of coordination,free cooperation, 
exchange of experience and professional assistance. Apart from the 
law, the organs of administration are only due to implement the 
regulations brought by executive councils, peoples committees, 
councils and other bodies authorised to enact regulations. Apart 
from this they enjoy full freedom of initiative and proposals. Con- 
sequently the district adminjstration cannot issue any orders” to 
the municipal administration. The same also applies to the relati- 
onship between the federal and republican administration, as well 
~ as that between the republican and district administration. 


The principle of personal responsibility of employees 2s 
also been enforced on all levels of government administration. The 
head of an administrative organ is responsible not only for the 
enforcement of the law but also that the acts of the representative 
bodies be prepared in due time, professionally and in accordance 
with the law. Society must have the possibility of directly ensuring 
that all organs of self government legally execute their rights and 
consistently honour their obligations. The government administra- 
tion can contribute most in this respect. Consequently if the me- 
chanism of workers self management and social management were 
not paralleled also by an appropriate administrative apparatus and 
heir relationship were not defined by law, this would open the 
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way for the emergency of various bureaucratic and other anti-so- 


cialist tendencies which cculd be manifested in different ways as- 
for instance, narrow minded localism, intolerant nationalism, short 
sighted practicism, the autarchy of individual institutions etc. 

Third: The role of the conscious socialist factor is of im- 
mense: importance in a system where every citizen, freed of the 
restrictions imposed on him both by the classical parliamentary 
system of fadherence to a given political party, as well as the sy- 
stem of bureaucratic centralism, is in a position to cooperate direc- 
tly and participate in the deliberation both of affairs which imme- 
diately concern him personally, but also on questions of common 
interest.,The role of the conscious ideological and political educati~ 
on of citizens is no less important however, this being the field 
of work of the Communist League and Socialist Alliance of work- 
ing people. Their task is not the direct government of the state, 
but the organisational and educational role as regards the citizens 
of socialist Yugoslavia thus enabling them to realise their rights 
through the machinery of social self government and fulfill their 
duty towards the community. 


It is in accordance with the foregoing that the role of the 
organs of government administration in our social system is deter- 
mined thus requiring them to be free not only of bureaucratic 
mentality but also on a sufficiently high level professionally, while 
coordinating their organisation and activity with the needs of over- 
all development. 


Last, no society is static, nor can its organisational forms. 


and methods of government administration remain unchanged all 


the more so if a socialist society is in question where every mea- 
sure is tested daily in practice by millions of citizens who take 
part in its deliberation through the mechanism of social mana- 
gement. 

The prime criterion for our changes is the realisation that 
even the most perfect administrative apparatus cannot replace the 


social forces in socialist practice. as well as the realisation that 


democracy and self government do not consist only of rights but 
also of duties of organs of social self government and citizens 
towards the community. 


Consequently, is it still necessary to reassure those who are 
worried” lest the measures recently undertaken for the purpose 
of ensuring the further organisational consolidation and advance- 
ment of our government administration are far from curtailing the 
autonomous rights of the communes and social management in 
general, nor do they lead to the restoration of ’’centralised authority” 
or any change whatever in the policy pursued so far in the deve- 
lopment of a mechanism of socialist democracy. They obviously do 
not Jead in this direction. On the contrary they represent a truly 
significant step forward in the process of strengthening and deve- 
loping our socialist democracy and a contribution to the further 
affirmation and over-all advancement of the mechanism of socialist: 
self-government in full conformity with the principles proclaimed 
by the Federal Constitutional Law of 1953. 


 OOGIAT AND HEALTH POLICY 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Moma MARKOVIC 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Ale the revolution the Yugoslav peoples authority was 
confronted by the serious preblems of social and health 

service which were aggravated both by the ravages of war 
and the state of affairs inherited from pre-war Yugoslavia. Social 
and health problems were extremely acute in pre-war Yugoslavia 
while deteriorating still further in wartime. Widespread infectious 
-disease represented a latent threat of general epidemics, while the 
physical exhaustion of the people under enemy occupation, high 
mortality rates and illness, rising unemployment owing to the war 
devastated industry, the great number of war orphans and disabled 
war veterans, housing difficulties, inadequate hospital accommo- 
dation, the disorganisation of the health service and lack of trained 
medical and nursing personnel all constituted serious problems 
~which claimed urgent solution. 


Needless to say, it was mecessary to resolve and eliminate 
the causes of these phenomena parallel with the restoration and 
‘promotion of the social and health service. Therefore apart from 
the notable attention devoted to the solution of health and social 
problems gigantic efforts were made in th: post war years, with 
‘a view to resolving the economic problems of the country. 
Notable results have been acnieved in this field to date. Yugoslav 
economic development and socialist social relations are a decisive 
factor wich ensure the most correct solution of all social problems 
and including those relating to the social and health service. 


Notable funds were likewise invested for the promotion of 
these services. The construction of new health projects and the 
expansion of thosé available, the purchase of invenstory and equip- 
ment, the training of new medical and auxilliary hospital staff, 
the constant promotion of health services, the notable expansion 
of social insurance rights and the increase of the number of per- 
sons socially insurance to over 40% of the population, the solu- 
tion of the problem of disabled war veterans, child and mother 
welfare, various social grants and assistance to victims of fascist 
terror and many other facts testify to the devoted concern of so- 
cial Yugoslavia for the advancement of social and health service, 


I do not intend to enumerate facts, cite figures and data 
and make comparisons in this article. I would only like to dwell 
on some matters of principle which are characteristic for Yugo- 
slavia in this sphere of social activities. 


The Yugoslav health service is being developed in accor- 
dance with the principles on which our entire social life is founded 
i.e. the principles of social management and social control. This 
is best illustrated by the results achieved in the work of social 
institutions since the introduction of social management and self- 
financing, which contributed to the organisation and consolidation 
of health institutions, enlisted a great many working people in the 
active deliberation of problems relating to public health enabled 
the peoples authority to devote greater attention to the work of 
social institutions and the promotion of the health service. 


The experiences gained so far in the field of social mana- 
-gement and self financing in social and health institutions as well 
as the conspicuous results achieved so far in this field, doubtless 
confirm the correctness of the principles of social management 
and self financing in this field and indicate that they should also 
be fostered and elaborated along the same lines in the furure. 


Social management and self-financing were a decisive factor 
underlying the more rapid and successful development of health 
institutions last year. There is hardly a health institution in the 
country today which failed to register notable progress in its work, 
‘as there is no organ of peoples authority which would not devote 
gieater attention to the solution of health problems. Social self- 
management enlisted a great many toilers in the management of 


' 


social health institutions. Public health is no longer the exclusive 
concern of health workers as an ever greater number of working 


people take part in the solution of concrete preblems of health 
service. 


Self-financing has also contributed notably to the improve- 
ment of hospital service. The internal working organisation of 
health institutions has been improved while equipment, inveatory 
and other materials are also more rationally utilised. Cases of 
squandering and bad management have been notably reduced, be- 
cause the collective is now more directly concerned for the correct 
and economic functioning of the institution, Needless to say this 
in no way effects the quality of service afforded. 


All this confirms the correctness of the course adopted in 
the development extensive tasks, and that the doubts and reser- 
vations voiced by some health workers concerning the introduc- 
tion of social self-management and self-financing were unfounded. 
Misgivings lest “unqualified persons interfere in expert affairs and 
impede the health service“, and allegations that self-financing 
“implies the commercialisation of public health, “or the inyple- 
mentation of the principle of profitability in the fleld of public 
health“ were in fact the objections of people who failed to grasp 
the sense of social management and the principle of self-financing. 
They did not undestand that self management of health institutions 
implies the greater concern of society for public health and that 
self-financing implies the better organisation and more rational 
utilisation of social material resources earmarked for public health. 


Although the correctness of the policy pursued has been 
confirmed in practice, this does not necessarily imply however 
that the introduction of self-management also resulted in the im- 
mediate solution of all problems in this domain. On the contrary 
there are still considerable weaknesses in the present system which 
must be eliminated, there are gaps which may prove loopholes 
for the appearance of various adverse tendencies both concerning 
the correct work of the health institutions as well as the dispen- 
sation as a whole, 


Thus certain corrections and supplements have already been 
made in the regulations governing self-management, particularly 
as regards the status and function responsibilities and rights of 
manager. It is imperative to define the role of the manager, his 
personal responsibility for the work of the health institution more 
clearly, while regulating the status of the director of the health 
institution so as to ensure maximum independence in his work, 
while making him personally responsible for the work of. the res- 
pective institution and enforcement of legality. 


Self-financing of health iustitutions marked an important 
step forward, both as regards the promotion of the health service 
and the more rational utilisation of the funds set at its disposal 
by the social community. I do not intend to enumerate all the 
positive results achieved so far by the introduction of self-finan- 
cing I will only cite some of the most pertinent data. 


It is a fact that under the budget system health workers 
were not directly interested in the financial and material transac- 
tions of the institutions in which they were employed and were 
devoid of stimulus to economise. 


Today the health utilises the financial and other resources 
set at its disposal in a far more rational manner than when finan- 
ced from the budget the utilisation of hospital beds has improved, 
greater ecomomy has been achieved in the consumption of materia 
medica while the health institutions now dispose with bigger funds 
for improving the quality of service provided. 


All this testifies to the positive aspects of self-financing. 
Needless to say, there remain many dufficulties in this system 


il 


which still have to be overcome; while the system itself should be 
furher consolidated, developed and perfected. It seems that the 
fundamental problem in financing health institutions consists in 
making the health institutions interested in reducing the number 
of patients as much as possible and in eliminating the tendency 
to retain a cured patient on treatment longer than necessary, na- 
mely the reluctance to accept serious patients on treatment. This 
means that the system of payment of the average sick day should 
be changed and the actual expenses of treatment paid. Payment 
of an over all average sickday leads to the tendency to increase 
the number of such days and the avoidance of expensive and 
complicated methods of treatment. It would probably be best to 
calculate lump payment for board and accomodation, the basis 
expenses of hospital treatment and the cost of major diagnostic 
and therapeutic interventions separately according to a special 
scale. This would certainly put an end to such tendencies anp 
enable certain socialist health institutions which require more 
expensive equipment, instruments, medicines and major interven- 
tions, to acquire proportionately greater funds. 

How to interest some health institutions particularly the so 
called curative institutions in the maximum reduction of disease 
is a separate problem which is closely with that of preventive 
service. 

It has been noted during two frequent discussions on this 
branch of medical service that activities in this field are inade- 
quate’ and that this is primarily due to insufficient material and 
financial resources for preventive activities. 


The greatest shortcoming in this respect lies in the fact 
that curative and preventive medicine are still being separated in 
practice, that the organisational and financial unity of the health 
service has not been achieved thus preventing the practical imple- 
mentation of the modern conception on the unity of curative and 
preventive medicine. 


Hence the Yugoslav health service is divided, and separate 
institutions engaged in the curative and preventive service respec- 
tively are being established. This is incorrect both from the pro- 
fessional and economic point of view. There is nothing wrong in 
the existence of special preventive institutions, but greatest stress 
has been laid on the orientation of the so-called curative institu- 
tions towards preventive work as well. The surgeon can only carry 
out his curative activity if he is also interested in the causes of 
traumas 2nd cooperates on the eliminations of causes of injuries, 
the general practitioner must also work as epidemiologist, pe- 
diatrician, gynaecologist, obsterician and phthysiolog while foste- 
ring the dispensary and similar service. We often tend to dupli- 
cate institutions and activities there where unity would ensure far 
' better results. The unification of the curative and preventive ser- 
vices would enable better common utilisation of accomodation 
equipment and staff available, while the efficiency of the preven- 
tive service would be raised appreciably. 


The problem of expert control and supervision over the 
activities of health institutions, namely the relationship of the su- 
perior health institutions towards those subordinate is another 
problem which requires critical study. 


The health service is a homogenous organisation which 
discharges its activities both according to legislative regulations 
and the results of science. However the unity of the health service 
does not necessarily imply that it must also be a centralised ver- 
tically hierarchically interconnected independent machinery. On 
the contrary it is not possible for every health institution to be 
wholly independent in this uniform united organisation of social 
service, as it must necessarily rely on another health institution, 
It is indispensable to ensure a certain degree of independence of 
health institutions, ensure that every health institution be auto- 


nomous, namely prevent the so-called higher organ of the health» 
service which should provide expert assistance and control from 
assuming administrative and operational management and bureau- 
cratic control. Expert assistance of the superior, better organised 
and more efficient health institutions with a better and more ‘ski- 
lled personnel to those institutions with a smaller and less advan- 
ced staff, should primarily be technical while control should mainly 
be limited to the fulfillment of the conditions required of health 
institutions thus preventing the so called supervision of the su- 
perior institutions over those subordinate from being converted 
into bureaucratic control over the everyday work of health insti- 
tutions. Correct assistance and supervision will help, while bu- 
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reaucratic assistance and control will only hamper the work and 


development of health institutions. 


In the organisation of the health service it is indispensable 
to enact the necessary legislation on the profits of health institu-- 
tions, the regulations governing the activities of health institu- 
tions and determine the minimum standards for the organisation 
and functioning of the health service. The regulations should de- 
termine the types of health institutions existing in the country, 
determine the conditions to be fulfilled by the institutions ete. 
It goes without saying that the individual republics will be able 
to raise these minimum standards and criteria according to their 
respective conditions. However it will not be possible to fall short 
of the minimum stipulated which is obligatory for all. Therefore 
a realist approach should be adopted in this matter, taking in 
account both the actual possibilities and scientific requirements. 


The federal regulations ensure the unity of the health ser- 
vice providing a uniform dispensation, uniform minimum _ stan- 
dards, uniform regulations for the vocational training of health; 
workers etc. Thus differences will only be permitted within the 
framework of this uniform dispensation in the concrete implemen- 
tation of these principles, in the level of the standards set, wor- 
king methods etc. ; 


K Speaking of expert supervision over the work of health in- 
stitutions, it is also necessary to define the system of this control 
precisely, determine ist character and the conditions a health in- 
stitution entitled to exercise control should fulfill, etc. It is clear 
that a surgery clinic is only entitled to control the. surgery wards, 
and so forth. I think it desirable to establish high grade health 
institutions in the major economic and administrative centres 
which will not only be in a position to provide high quality ser- 
vice to patients but also extend assistance to other health insti— 
tutions which may require it. 
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Economic problems 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH FRANCE 


Milan ALEKSIC 


SECRETARY OF THE FEDERAL FOREIGN TRADE CHAMBER 


j Penpoetretega ll Tito’s visit fo friendly France provided the 
opportunity for a more thorough analysis of the various 

forms of Yugoslav relations with that country. Economic 
stelations play an important part in this context and it was there- 
-fore natural that so much attention was devoted to them. 


In view of the comments on this visit, it may be concluded 
hat both countries are equally interested in economic cooperation, 
and that they wish to raise it to the level of mutual understanding 
-already attained by their friendship and lively cultural cooperation, 
However, the comments which appeared in the press during the 
President’s visit to Paris did not overlook many objective circums- 
‘tances that relatively restrict the possibilities of French—Yugoslay 
<economic cooperation. 


Continuing the tradition of its political and financial rela- 
tions with the Kingdom of Serbia at the beginning of this century, 
France was one of the chief creditors of Yugoslavia in the inter 
‘war period. Economic cooperation between the two countries in 
“that period was chiefly based on the investment of French capital 
in certain enterprises (Bor Mines, Trbovlje, etc.) founded for the 
‘purpose of exploiting the natural resources of our country. The 
volume of regular trade between the two countries was small, and 
-amounted to only 4.5 milion dollars both ways in:1938. No parti- 
cular efforts were made at that time to increase trade or to expand 
€conomic cooperation apart from capital investments which, as a 
form of cooperation, then fully corresponded to the aims of French 
-capital. 

It was only after the'Second World War, from which France 
-also emerged exhausted and impoverished, that serious efforts were 


initiated to increase trade between the two countries’? and bring. 


about the necessary conditions — by increasing exports to France 
— enabling Yugoslavia to meet her obligations arising from the 
tegular imports of French goods, as well as payment for nationa- 
dized French property and other old debts. These efforts to develop 
French—Yugoslav trade did not fail to produce results. The volume 
“of trade was greatly increased as compared to the pre-war level, 
reaching and exceeding the 30 million dollar mark in the indivi- 
dual post war years. Record level was reached in 1952, when Yu- 
goslavia exported approximately 12 million dollars worth of goods 
to France, while imports from that country totalled about 28 mil- 
lion dollars. In 1955 the volume of trade was considerably smaller 
— exports and imports having amounted to 9 million and 11 mil- 
lion dollars respectively. 

Contemplating the tendency of Yugoslav export to and imports 
from France it was noted that the possibilities for the increase of 
trade between out two countries are fairly limited. This is attri- 
buted to the fact that our economies are identical, so that we cannot 
increase, to any appreciable extent, deliveries to France of agricul- 
tural products which represent significant export headings. With 
‘the exception of tobacco, hemp, medicinal herbs, prunes. mushrooms 
and hops, certain quantities of which can always be marketed in 
France, there are few possibilities of raising our exports of meat, 
poultry, eggs, feathers, fresh and dried fruit, vegetables and so on. 
France is a major producer and even exporter of these products 

erself. and therefore pursues a protectionist policy in favour of 
her national agriculture. The partial liberalization sanctioned by the 
xisting trade agreement, which came in force in July 1955, was 
therefore unable to stimulate the exports of Yugoslav farm products 
to France. 

As to those products which the French market could absorb 
in greater quantities, i. e. certain ores and metals, there is a ten- 

ency in our country to decrease their exports, so that the pos- 
sibilities of the increasing trade exchanges are negligible in this 
sector as well. 
As part of the efforts to find ways and means of expand 
momic cooperation in such a situation recourse was taken to 


various financial arrangements which have been greatly responsible 
for the successes achieved in the last few years. Short term trade 
credits, combined with the long term financing of trade by the 
World Bank, made enabled Yugoslavia to purchase various products, 
machines and equipment in France. French participation in the 
tripartite aid programme enabled us, at a critical period of our 
development, to procure sizable quantities of some: basic raw ma- 
terials on the French market. Thus, in spite of all the difficulties, 
considerable headway has been made in the linking up our two 
economies. 

However, it has proved necessary of late to devote due 


already been made. An agreement on economic and technics 
ration was signed in Paris by the end of July last year. T 
objective of this instrument is to promote cooperation between 
enterprises of the two countries in the establishment of new iacto- 
ries or in the expansion of the existing capacities; second, to create 
possibilities for the organization of joint actions in foreign markets; 
and, third, to strengthen and foster the mutual exchanges of expe- 
riences and technicians with the aim of advancing and improving 
production. Under this agreement France provides the amount of 
1.5 billion francs in the form of revolving credits for the realiza- 
tion of these aims, and there is a joint fund of 250 million francs 
and 150 milion dinars for the financing of technical cooperation and 
exchanges of technicians. The implementation of the provisions of 
this agreement has been entrusted to a French—Yugoslay mixed 
committee. This comittee if already engaged in the drawing up of 
a programme of economic cooperation and technical assistance, 
so that positive results may well be expected. 


President Tito’s visit to France has been concluded succes- 
sfully. The joint communique on the talks conducted in Paris says 
that the problem of economic development in the world and, par- 
ticularly the problem of assistance to underdeveloped countries 
were thoroughly discussed. The fact that it was agreed to study 
the possible forms of cooperation betwen France and Yugoslavia 
also in the field of peaceful application of nuclear energy confirms 
the resolution of both countries to continue developing their eco- 
nomic cooperation. The imprey :ments in the international situation 
create both better prospects for the advancement of world economy 
and the necessary conditions for the increase of intcrnational eco- 
nomic cooperation. Bilateral instruments will have to be replaced 
by multilateral forms of financing of trade and economic develop- 
ment. Such prospects of future international cooperation surelv 
correspond to the wishes and endeavours of our country and France, 
and pave the way for a satisfactory development of mutual co- 
Operation. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 
LONG TERM FINANCING ~ 


Nenad POPOVIC 


oe overstrained balance of payments of most countries is 
one of the salient features of post war international eco- 

nomic relations. These difficulties were reflected in the 
creation of an almost universal system of various trade, payments 
and other restrictions which not only impeded the further increase 
of internations! trade but even resulted in its relative decrease, 
which in the long run led to various dislocations in various fields 
beginning from a more ecor omic international division of labour, 
to the formaticn of national production expenses. 


This ptenomenon which is most vividly manifested in the 
balance of payments crisis received various interpretations in con- 
temporary economic literature, and was most frequently attributed 
to inflation, namely lack of economic stability. Of course such an 
appraisal cannot be considered incorrect particularly if contempla- 
ted from its technical aspect, namely inflation being due to the fact 
that some countries spent more than they earned, i. e. con- 
sumption exceeded production. This appraisal can .be considered 
correct if one wishes to explain the dislocation of the balance of 
payments of an individual country, but is nonetheless inadequate 
if one aims at explaining the entire phenomenon. This is particu- 
larly true if one bears in mind the gist of the whole problem, i. e. 
the position of the underdeveloped countries. Namely as the im- 
mediate effects of various losses and disturbances have been eli- 
minated today: the problem of development of the under developed 
countries arises as a prime factor which might dislocate the balance 
of. payments. 
More often. than not comparisons tend to be deceptive. 
Thus some factors as the world capital market for example which 
existed in the beginning of the century no longer exist today. On 
the other hand the elements which would prevent the aforementioned 
dislocations from taking place and which can only be brought 
about by the elimination oi backwardness,. the uneven rate of 
development, an the over all advancement of the level of producer 
forces throughout the world, as international public financing for 
instance are likewise non existent. 


Under the classical conditions of capitalism, practically 
until the beginning of the Great Depression in the thirties, balance 
of payments deficits’ were regulated by the flow of gold; and if 
this was not the case, undér normal conditions (or as a supple- 
mentary measure) foreign financing was arranged thus covering 
the respective adverse balance. The forms of financing were adjusted 
to the respective requirements. Short term crediting arrangements 
were made for short term temporary deficits while chronic deficits 
were covered by long term arrangements. The existence of an 
international capital market was paramount under such conditions 
as it enabled capital to move where it was most profitably invested 
this being dictated by the capitalistic nature of these investments. 
At that time the free play of capitalist market forces required 
the concentration of investments at the most profitable points. 
What led to complications under the circumstances was the fact 
that capitalist investment, namely the prolonged flow of czepital was 
also always directed to the earning of profits which could be 
repatriated in various forms. The factor of capitalist exploitation 
called forth an opposite flow of capital, i.e. from the under de- 
veloped to the developed countries. Such exploitation was further 
enhanced by the creation of surplus profits. Consequently, 
contemplated in restrospect the conditions in the beginning of 
this century, point to the existence of a long term capital market 
which enabled the balance of payments deficits of the under 
developed countries to be covered. However, when contemplated 
from the standpoint of its development, then it is clear that 
precisely capitalist development, the existence of the factor of 
exploitation on an international scale, inevitably led to the dis- 
ruption of this market in the long run. This is doubtless one of 
the factors underlying the breakdown of the international long 
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term capital market at the. time of the Great Depression and! 
during the post war period. 

It cannot be said that the long term capital market was 
re-established after the war. It is no less clear that its restoration 
was impossible as the general circumstances as well as the political! 
conditions under which financing could be carried out after the 
war had changed. The large scale liquidation of the colonial 
system was initiated. The entire Asian area which actually repres- 
ented a single huge colony before World War I, has today with 
the excéption of minor peripheral areas practically cast of its yoke. 
Under such conditions it was not possible (and even if possible 
in some Cases it involved too great risks for capitalists) to aim at 
the renewal of classical Jong term financing. This type of financing: 
has nonetheless been preserved under somewhat different forms. 
(particularly in the countries of Latian America) but only because 
conditions relatively similar to those of former colonial financing 
have been preserved on this territory. A spate of new forms have 
also surged forth also in this area; however. ; 


Regardless of all causes, it is no less a fact that no inter- 
national long term capital market was formed after Worid War II, 
that the flow of capital ceased or has at least been greatly curtailed 
or modified. What are the other circumstances? The undeveloped 
countries of which an ever greater number succeeded in acquiring 
their independence, have resolutely embarked on the road of 
progress. Their internal rate of capital formation is both very low 
and extremely slow. On the other hand the developed countries 
had to use the capital available to fill the gaps and compensate 
the losses sustainéd during the war, and approach the moderni- 
sation of their economies which threatened to become absolescent 
with the passage of time. Furthermore the advancement of producer 
forces in the already developed countries with the maintenance of 
high employment levels, created favourable conditions for invest 
ments in these countries. Contemplated within the context of the 
Keynesian policy of contemporary state capitalism, namely state 
intervention for the purpose of maintaining a high level of em- 
ployment, and of the unusually strong effect of defence expenditure 
(which still exceeds the aggregate volume of world trade in the 
so called western world) then the result is obvious: The conditions 
no longer existed for the establishment of a world capital market 
after the end of World War II, while investment capital require- 
ments rose appreciably in all countries; apart from this the available 
capital was absorbed to an ever greater extent by non — economic 
outlay (rearmament, defence requirements). : 


It may justly be claimed that the establishment of an in- 
ternational machinery which would ensure the efficient imple- 
mentation of international long term financing is the prime inter- 
national economic problem of today. Its solution would also influence 
the settlement of other relevant issues, primarily the development 
of the under developed and backward parts of the world, as well 
as the balance of payments problem. It should certainly be borne 
in mind in this context that the political, social and economic 
conditions have changed notably since the beginning of the century. 
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There can be no doubt that the solution of the problem 

of international public long term financing is extremely intricate 
and complex. Several attempts have already been made in this 
direction so far. The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (commonly referred to as the World Bank) was 
founded in the immediate post war period. The Bank allotted 
2.5 billion dollars worth of loans, this being entirely inadequate 
however in view of the immense requirements. The total transactions 
of the World Bank are estimated at almost a quarter ofa billion 
dollars annually, This is doubtless a praiseworthy achievement, 
But it should also be borne in mind that today the minimum 
investment requirements in the undeveloped countries alone are 
estimated at about ten billion dollars annually. There are als9 
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amuch higher estimates. It may consequently be considered that 
the experiences gained with the World Bank are extremely favourable 
-and positive for the latter, but that the fundamental problem is 
nonetheless unsolved. 


Owing to high and rising production levels capital formation 
as no longer such a major problem. The further expansion of 
production and the fuller utilisation of the existing capacities 
represent the fundamental elements of capital formation. Contem- 
‘plated from this standpoint ‘the situation is fairly satisfactory at 
present. However matters are different when the rate of capital 
formation js compared with the other elements, particularly con- 
sumption. Low consumption levels prevail in most countries: In 
the less developed countries low consumption is but a consequence 
of low production levels; so that taken as a whole the extremely 
low consumption level per capita accounts for an aggregate high 
percentage in the distribution of national income. Although the 
‘maintenance of low cousumption levels may provide a means of 
achieving an increased volume of capital formation for enlarged 
reproduction (namely total investments savings), under the present 
conditions this measure may not only be difficult but also well 
nigh inpracticable. A certain minimum standard of living has 


already become an universal category at present below which it is 
both difficult, and politically dangerous to go. Moreover, one may 
taise the question whether it is necessary and profitable that de- 
velopment should be achieved at the expense of consumption. 
Would not the maintenance of comparatively low consumption 
‘levels ultimately cause such dislocations in the economic structure 
which would lead to the deep organic ard structural crisis of the 
entire economy and its functioning? It is therefore wiser that the 
pressure exerted on consumption be temporary and relatively short 
lived and that parallel with higher levels of consumption such 
‘internal harmony in the structure of producer forces be achieved 
which will through enlarged reproduction ensure the optimum 
development of economy. It is certain that there can be no uni- 
versal recipe in this sphere, and that this problem will be resolved 
dn each country in accordance with the. general economic, social 
and political conditions, 


‘on Armament and defence expenditure can be taken as the 
next factor. They directly absorb capital formation, ensure a given 
employnrent level today in many countries, and should be considered 
in a certain sense as the price paid for the favourable business 
sycle (boom). Ia this form such expenses constitute one aspect of 
the contradictions which beset the preseat economic system and 
‘which show that capitalism is not able to. develop without them. 
It is all the same whether real or cold war, whether defence 
outlay or the destruction of surplus products which cannot be sold 
while the consumers lack fonds to buy them although they need 
them is involved, The form is irrelevant, it is important that. these 
are the symtoms of a deep crisis. For this reason it will be in- 


teresting to note the further development of the disarmament ef-~ 


forts and see whether it will be possible to devise such solutions 
which will contribute to international cooperation and _ peace. 
Simple common sense shows that such solutions are possible even 
within. the present socio-economic framework. ; 


The resources available are opposed by needs which seem 
comparatively greater than the resources available today. The 
resent time in fact is marked by the awakening of. the entire 
developed part of the world which justly demands the right to 
levelop, work and produce. The opportunities to invest and build 
re all too numerous. The question is who will decide in this 
espect. This primarily applies to those tendencies which appeared 
in the developed part of the world aiming at the maintenance of 
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the undeveloped countries in a. state of economic’ dependence 4s 
mere purveyors of raw materials. .The comments of. the Internatio 
onal Chamber of Commerce on the development of the under 
developed countries for example, show unequivocally that this 
body is opposed to their industrialisation while urging the deve- 
lopment of agriculture. If for instance the European industrialists 
were entrusted with the planning of the development of the under 
developed countries, it would really be hard to imagine any 
progress whatever. Generally speaking tendencies are rife parti- 
cularly among the more powerful and developed countries to divert 
the course of development to such channels which would not be 
advantageous to the territories concerned. It is therefore necessary 
to leave the choice of the ways and goals of their. development to 
the countries concerned. In so- far-.as the policies of those countries 
adapt themselves to the most favourable conditions of the interna- 
tional division of labour the better for them. In so far as they 
deviate from this principle (sometimes for extremely justified 
reasons), they will have to pay for this either by lower living 
standards or by a slower rate of capital formation, i. e. over all 
development. Precisely for this reason it is necessary to let every 
country decidé for itself which policy to pursue as it is) certain 
that every country will strive to protect and foster its own interests 
to the best of its ability. Consequently, every concept of a supra 
national authority which. would tell the individual countries how 
to develop must be rejected as every. such tendency would only 
imply the resurgence. of colonialism under a new guise, 


Thus we reach the quintessence of the whole problem: 
namely if it is assumed that potential resources are sufficient 
(enabling the maintenance of high employment levels and abolish 
ment of armaments expenditure) and if the countries are lcft to 
shape their development policies by themselves, this would afford 
the most efficient protection for the undeveloped countries, Under 
the present conditions the United Nations would provide the most 
suitable instrument for such activites, particularly if their demo- 
cratic character be further promoted and the UN become a 
universal organisation in the real sense of the word. It is 
certain that the time is drawing near when the problen 
undeveloped countries will also become au obligation o! 
developed. Today the community is. entitled to claim a contri- 
bution to meet common needs within the national framework. 
Likewise in the future we believe that the world community will 
be entitled to ask those in a position to give for their contrioution 
to those who need assistance thus in the long run ensuring the 
welfare for all. This however, seems to belong to the remote future. 
Tt is still a problem today how to begin.on a minimum scale and 
how satisfy the most urgent needs. 


The discussion on the creation of a special fund for financing 
the development of under developed countries is. going on for 
several years already within the UN. Although generally approved 
as an idea, nothing has been done yet as regards its implemen- 
tation, as innumerable ways and means have been found to delay 


it indefinitely. Finally last autumn the General Assembly. decreed 


that this question, after prolonged expert examinatation, be worked 
out by a special ad hoc committee of government representatives 
and thus: receive the proposals which would enable the actual 
seting up of an agency. Notwithstanding these favourable symptoms, 
however, it seems tha some time will have to pass yet until some- 
thing concrete is achieved even on on an extremely modest saale. 
There is also the danger lest the modest, means be compromised, 
as it is difficult to believe that a few hundred million would be 
sufficient for several years. Every success which could be achieved 
in this respect should only be considered as a beginning and 
preparation for further broader and multifold solutions. 

It is an undeniable fact that the lack. of adequate inter- 
national long term financing is one of the prime factors under 
lying the present. difficulties in the field of world economy. It 
would be difficult to imagine a solution of the problem of current 


‘payments, or to be more precise of current balances of payments 
‘in the world, without the establishment of some system or, other 


of international financing. This should not be interpreted only, as 
an immediate means but more as a process which ultimately aims » 
at enabling the developed economies to sell the. capital equipment 
produced to the undeveloped countries on the one hand, while ;on 
the other hand giving the undeveloped countries access to the 
financial and material means of their advancement, thus increasing 
the income of the insufficiently developed countries and enabling 
them to create new purchasing power by their output, and hence 
appear on the world market as new customers of these goods. As 
seen, the whole scheme is not in the least complicated nor difficult 
to understand, The problem seems basically simple but this is 
unfortunately not the, case as it is not the devising of a solution 


‘that is involved, but the setting’ in motion of .a complex process 


which will most probably be prolonged and intricate, ise 
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Art and criticism 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
OF YUGOSLAV OPERA ENSEMBLES 


A. PREGER 


ee the ballet ensemble of the Belgrade National 
Theatre had been invited some years ago to participate in 
the Edinburgh Festival, during which it gave successful 
performances, also appearing in a number of other countries 
(Greece, Switzerland, Austria, Italy) - the National Theatre Opera 
ensemble only began its foreign tours the season before last, with 
a concert performance of “Boris Godunov“, in Switzerland. This 
debut of the Opera ensemble abroad met with such an enthu 
sgiastic reception both by the audiences and musical circles that 
ix was immediately followed by an invitation to the Wiesbaden 
Bestival last season as well as by an offer from the Decca Record 
Company of London to record a series of complete operas on LP 
discs. After fairly long negotiations, work on the recording was 
initiated and partly completed in Belgrade, in the autumn and 
winter of 1954, with the entire cast of soloists, chorus and orche- 
stra of the Belgrade National Theatre. The first opera to be re- 
corded was “Prince Igor“ by Borodin, with DuSan Popovié in the 
title role and Mmes Hejbalova and Bugarinovi¢, as well as Zarko 
Cyejié in the other leeading roles, under the conductorship of the 
director of the Opera, Oskar Danon. Next came “Boris Godunov“, 
conducted by Kre’imir Baranovi¢é with Miroslav Cangalovié taking 
the role of Boris, while Brajnik, AndraSevic,. Zarko Cvyeji¢ and 
Pivnitki, as well as Madame Bugarinovi¢ appeared in the remai- 
ning roles; Musorgski’s “Khovanshtchina* was third with Canga- 
lovié, Cvejié, Marinkovi¢, Starc, Du’an Popovi¢é,; M. Bugarinovi¢ 
and Sofia Jankovié in the leading roles. 

After the successful registrations of 1954, work was resumed 
in the summer of the following year. Two Tchaikovsky’s operas 
were recorded: “Eugene Onegin“ conducted by O. Danon, “Dame 
Pique“ conducted by K. Baranovi¢, Glinka’s “Ivan Susanin“ and 
R. Korsakov’s “Snegorutchka“, likewise conducted by Danon and 
Baranovié i. e. seven operas in all - actually the standard reper- 
toire of Russian opera classics. But this was not all. The world- 
renowned firm of “Philips also showed interest in Yugoslav opera 
ensembles as a results of which the Ljubljana Opera recorded 
three complete operas in the native languages: “The Sorochin 
Fair by Musorgski, “The Three-Orange Love“ by Prokofiev 
and “The Bartered Bride“ by Smetana. 

This, the Decca recorded an oratorio and two ballec suites 
by Yugoslav composers: “The Oriental Symphony“ by Josip Sla- 
venski for soloists, chorus and orchestra (Belgrade Opera soloists, 
Belgrade Radio choir and Belgrade Philharmonic orchestra) under 
the direction of Zivojin Zdravkovié, a suite for the ballets “Gin- 
ger-bread Heart“ by Baranovi¢ and “The Devil in the Village“ 
by Fran Lhotka, conducted by the composers themselves. 

The first recordings of some of these works were issued 
immediately in the wake of the brilliant successes of the Belgrade 
Opera ensemble in Wiesbaden in May last year. The first to 
appear was “Prince Igor“, followed by “Boris Godunov“ and 
“Khovanshtchina* simultaneously with the “Oriental Symphony“ 
and the two ballet suites. 

The reception of these sets by the professional British and 
American press may be described as very favourable indeed. Very 
objective in their appraisal, the critics established both positive 
and negative aspects of execution and technical level of the ren- 
derings, stressed excellent performances of individuals and indi- 
cated the weak points. However, it is not so important whether 
a critic prefers one to another singer, whether he praises the 
beauty of a soloist’s voice rather than the manner in which a role 
was interpreted. Where most of the writers fully agree is in their 
appraisal of the general level of execution, which is always above 
standard level and which can stand even the most rigorous compa- 
risons. Is is interesting to note, for example, what Moore Orr 
the critic of “The Gramophone“ has to say about the “Prince 
Igor“ record: “In this long opera which takes 3.10 hours - he 
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writes - we have the whole drama before us, the drinking about 
and merry-making and abundant flowing of vodka - truly an 
extraordinary and unforgettable performance of the Belgrade Opera. 
Although this set was made in Belgrade, I could hardly give it 
greater praise than by saying that it would be an honour to Lon- 
don!“ Orr singles out Dugan Popovié as convincing Prince Igor 
and V. Hejbalova, also praising other soloists, but especially the 
chorus and orchestra, “The Sunday Times“ reviewer, Felix Apra- 
hamian, concludes his article on the “Prince Igor“ record by 
saying that “there is a happy evening’s listening here“. He attaches 
importance to the fact that the Belgrade Opera set provides, for’ 
the first time, the complete version of the work, praises DuSan 
Popovié and Z. Cvejié, but especially stresses the extraordinarily 
fine timbre of Melanija Bugarinovi¢’s voice. The “Record News* 
contributor as well as the paper “Music and Musicians“ compare 
the Decca record of the Belgrade Opera performance with Mo- 
narch’s record (Bolshoi theatre of Moscow) which appeared a little 
before the Decca set. In the opinion of “Music and Musicians“, 
the chorus and orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre are superior to 


the Belgrade Opera ensemble, as well as the male soloists, while 
the female soloists of the Belgrade Opera are better than the 
Russian female soloists. “Solo singing is truly on a high level‘, 
says the paper, referring to female soloists of the Belgrade Opera, 
but considers that the male soloists are also satisfactory. Giving: 
a general estimation. the paper concludes: “This recorded execution 
is far superior to that of Monarch“ and this view is also shared 
by the “Record News“ which says: “Decca may consider itself a 
victor“ (i. e. in comparing its rendering of the Belgrade Opera 
performance with Monarch’s of the Bolshoi ensembles and soloists); 
although in the estimation of the paper, the Belgrade performance 
lacks the special brilliance which this opera demands. The “Boris 
Godunov“ record, in the opinion of the “Gramophone Record 
Review“, can also stand comparison with the exquisite Paris HMV 
record. True, says the paper, “Boris“ in the interpretation of Mi- 
roslav Cangalovié could not be compared to B. Hristov’s creation. 
Nonetheless the role was sung very well“. “The execution is 
systematically on a high level... although the fascinating strength 
of the late Isai Dobroven is missing. This estimation coincides 
for the most part with that of B. Keeffle, the critic of “Record 
News“ who particularly praises the tenor Mirko Brajnik (Dimitri), 
while referring to other singers, he objects that they indulge too 
much in a sort of “Sprechgesang* which is tiresome. 


In estimating “Khovanshtchina* which is the only disc 
record of this opera. “The Gramophone“ and “The Monthly 
Letter“ are in accord. Most of the praise goes to Melanija 
Bugarinovié. “She fully conjures up the feeling and visionary 
aspects of her role and sings with moving expressiveness“ writes 
“The Gramophone“ which mentions other soloists too (Canga- 
lovié, Nikola Cvejié, Starc, Du’an Popovié). “The chorus sings 
magnificently while the orchestra, under the baton of a conductor 
who has the vital feeling for rhythm, is first class“. “The Mont- 
hly Letter“ concludes that the “work is a worthy contribution to 
the catalogue and generally to lovers of opera‘, stressing good 
execution and fine solo singing. Writing about the same record, 
“The New York Herald Tribune“ critic H. Kupferberg says that 
it is “one of the most exciting and most valuable gramophone 
albums of the year“. The same writer says that all tnree records 
of the Belgrade Opera are wonderful in their impetus and strength 
of musical execution as well as in their purity of reproduction so 
that it may be said without exaggeration that they open a new 
chapter in the annals of modern gramophone recording“. > 


Such positive reviews really mean. an affirmation of the 
Belgrade Opera ensemble which hzs become particularly .well- 
known in the West for its interpretation of Russian classic. 
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